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which, with the aid of the navy, in April 1862,
it reduced Fort Pulaski. In March of that year,
Cumberland Island, Amelia Island, St. Marys,
Ga., Fernandina, Fla., and Fort Clinch were
captured, the last named being the first fort upon
which the flag of the Union was restored. All
the sounds of Georgia were occupied, and Jack-
sonville and St. Augustine were taken. On Feb.
28,1863, one of the vessels of the squadron de-
stroyed the privateer Nashville, a highly credi-
table performance. Du Pont, who was an excel-
lent organizer, established fourteen blockading
stations, on thirteen of which the blockade was
effective. On the fourteenth, the Charleston sta-
tion, however, the Confederates frequently at
night eluded the Union vessels.

In the meantime an event had taken place
which was destined to influence subsequent naval
operations in the war, as well as to affect the
rest of Du Font's naval career. By the success
of the Monitor over the Merritnac in Hampton
Roads on Mar. 9, 1862, public attention was di-
rected to the ironclad vessel, and many persons,
including the secretary and the assistant secre-
tary of the navy, were led to exaggerate its offen-
sive powers. The capture of Charleston, strong.
ly defended by Fort Sumter, now appeared feasi-
ble, and a fleet of monitors was assembled under
Du Pont with a view to taking that city. With
less faith than the Navy Department in the new
vessels, Du Pont tested them in an engagement
with Fort McAllister and reported that they were
deficient in "aggression or destructiveness as
against forts" and that in order to secure success
in such operations troops were necessary. He
and his officers, however, were of the opinion
that Fort Sumter could be reduced (Du Pont,
post, p. 223; Ammen, post, pp. 102-03). On Apr.
7, 1863, he attacked the defenses of Charleston.
The battle fleet consisted of seven monitors, the
ironclad New Ironsides (the flagship), and an
armored gunboat It advanced into action led
by the Weehawken, Capt. John Rodgers [g.z>.].
The battle began at 2 .-50 p. m. and ended at 4130
p. m., when Du Pont signaled his ships to with-
draw from action, intending to resume the at-
tack the following morning. He had suffered a
severe reverse, the worst naval defeat of the
Civil War. The armored gunboat was so dam-
aged that she sank the next day. Five of the
monitors were temporarily put out of action.
The fleet fired 139 projectiles and was hit 411
times, being struck almost three times for each
round Jhat it discharged (Wilson, post, I, 26).
The loss of the fleet was about fifty; of the forts
fourteen. When in the evening Du Pont learned
from his captains the extent of the damage suf-
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fered by their ships, he decided not to renew the
attack, since it would be futile, a conclusion con-
curred- in by all his leading officers.

The failure of Du Pont was a great disap-
pointment to the North, which had entertained
hopes of a brilliant success. On Apr. 13, and
again on the following day, the President or-
dered him to hold his position off Charleston.
Rendered unduly sensitive by his defeat and
fancying that the President's order implied a
censure, he wrote to the secretary of the navy
requesting the department not to hesitate to re-
lieve him by an officer who in its opinion was
more able to execute the service in which he had
failed, the capture of Charleston. While the de-
partment was choosing a relieving officer, Du
Pont kept his station, and on June 17 two of his
ships, the Weehawken and the Nahant, captured
the ironclad Atlanta, one of the chief naval prizes
of the war. On July 6, on the arrival of the
new commander-m-chief, Rear Admiral John A.
Dahlgren [g.z'.], Du Pont hauled down his flag
and with this act terminated not only his active
service during the war but also the active part
of his naval career, In taking official leave of
him, Secretary Welles, after referring in compli-
mentary terms to the capture of the Atlanta, add-
ed, "You may well regard this, and we may with
pleasure look upon it, as a brilliant termination
of a command gallantly commenced and conduct-
ed for two years with industry, energy, and abil-
ity" (Ammen, post, p. 121).

Meanwhile an acrimonious correspondence
had been begun by Du Pont with the Secretary.
He believed that Welles was trying to shift to the
commander of the fleet the blame that should fall
upon the- Department. Later, Congress made
an investigation. Neither the correspondence nor
the investigation sheds much light. Naval offi-
cers hold, although not unanimously, that their
colleague was badly treated. It would appear
that the responsibility for the battle should be
shared by Du Pont and the Navy Department,
and that any other commander might have failed
in the hazardous enterprise. The chances of suc-
cess, however, would have been considerably in-
creased with Farragut in command.

On leaving the squadron, Du Pont retired to
his home at Louviers, on the Brandywine River,
near Wilmington, Del. In March 1865, he was
in Washington as a member of a naval board
charged with recommending for advanced rank
those officers who had distinguished themselves
in the war. This was his last professional em-
ployment His long service in the hot malarial
climate off the Southern coast had impaired his
health. His death occurred in Philadelphia, after
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